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Appropriate penalties for infractions of the absent-voting law, for 
false swearing and other fraudulent practices appear in most of these 
laws. Both Indiana and Illinois make punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment willful neglect or refusal to cast or return an absent voter's ballot; 
and Montana makes punishable any offense committed outside of the 
state which would have been punishable as a violation of the act if 
committed within the state. 

In conclusion, one feature of the Ohio law, believed to be unique, 
deserves mention. Special provision is made for taking the votes of 
students attending colleges, universities or other institutions of learn- 
ing which are located in some county other than that which constitutes 
the student's legal residence. In the county where the institution is 
located the student is not permitted to vote in person, "unless he shall 
have the intention of continuing to reside in such county . . . 
when he shall have ceased to attend such institution." Whenever 
there are voters at such institutions who desire to vote at any election 
at which they are eligible to vote in their home precinct, the president 
of the institution, or "any three such persons who are desirous to so 
vote," may in writing request the board of deputy state supervisors of 
elections of the county in which the institution is located to cause some 
officer or member of that board to visit the institution on a day fixed 
by the board, not more than twenty nor less than five days before the 
election. On that day the official designated shall "attend at the 
institution in a room to be furnished by the president," and during 
stated hours he is to administer oaths, certify to affidavits and "receive 
and receipt for any absent voter's ballots . . . from any persons 
in attendance at such institution who may be desirous of availing 
themselves of the provisions of this act." 

P. Orman Ray. 
Northwestern University. 

Reform of Legislative Procedure in Nebraska. The initiative of 
the reform came from the Nebraska legislative reference bureau. 
The leader and champion of the reform was Representative J. N. Nor- 
ton of Polk County. 

Nebraska was afflicted with a costly, antiquated and stupid legis- 
lative procedure, inherited through fifty years of spoils politics and 
fetiched tradition. Bills were enrolled and engrossed with pen and 
ink, committee meetings transacted important business at midnight 
hours, bills were introduced in a multitude of illegal and ungrammatical 
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forms. Four to five times the number of necessary employees were 
placed upon the pay roll. Important bills had been stolen from the 
files at some sessions. Errors of great magnitude had been made in 
the enactment of laws. Trading and logrolling had become a regular 
feature of legislative sessions. 

On April 16, 1913, a preamble and resolutions reciting these facts 
were introduced by Representative Norton of Polk and unanimously 
adopted the same day in house and senate. The resolutions provided 
for a committee of three each from the house and senate which should 
meet after adjournment, and with the aid of the legislative reference 
bureau make a thorough study of legislative methods and report its 
recommendation to the next session of the legislature. Five hundred 
dollars was appropriated for expenses. 

The joint committee held a series of meetings, selected the director 
of the reference bureau as its secretary and made a unanimous report 
of forty-eight pages to the legislature of 1915, known as bulletin no. 4 
of the Nebraska legislative reference bureau, issued in May, 1914. 

Leaders in the political parties presented the main points in this 
printed report to the state conventions of 1914 and secured platform 
declarations in their favor. Many legislative candidates pledged 
themselves to these reforms. 

When the legislature of 1915 met, the house adopted the principal 
features of the reform program. The senate adopted it in part. There 
were objections from spoilsmen and reactionaries, but the main points 
of improved enrollment and engrossment by typewriter, economy in 
employees, daylight committee meetings and some other points were 
established. 

When the legislature of 1917 assembled it was resolved to con- 
centrate effort upon the weakest point in the legislative procedure of 
Nebraska as well as other American states. Competent bill drafting 
and thorough revision of bills before introduction was that point. In 
this again the house responded to the reform movement, while the senate 
lingered behind. In the house a committee was appointed consisting 
of the speaker, the chief clerk and the director of the reference bureau 
with authority to revise bills after first reading and before second read- 
ing and printing, correcting bad form and making other changes with the 
consent of the introducer of the bill. The final report of this committee 
showed that out of 803 house bills 114 were found defective, or 14 per 
cent. The report further found that out of 331 senate bills 137 were 
defective, or 41 per cent. The examination of senate bills was made 
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for the purpose of ascertaining how far the senate bills needed revision, 
the senate having failed to adopt a resolution similar to that adopted 
in the house. The legislative reference bureau drafted about 60 per 
cent of all the bills introduced, but a considerably larger per cent of 
house bills than senate bills. 

The important features of legislative reform recommended by the 
joint committee and adopted by the legislature of 1915 include the 
following: 1 

A. Bills. 

1. Printed form changed from 8§ by 14 to 8§ by 11, with material 
increase of printed matter on each page. 

2. Amendatory bills printed to show new matter proposed, old matter 
omitted and old matter retained. 

3. Enrolling and engrossing done by typewriter instead of pen and 
ink. 

4 . Free bill drafting and better conveniences for drafting bureau of 
legislative reference bureau. 

5. Introduction of bills by members willing to defend them and 
favorable reports on bills only when majority of the committee are 
willing to defend them. 

The effect of the above changes has been to increase very greatly 
the convenience and accuracy of legislative work and greatly decrease 
its cost. 

B. Publications. 

1. Daily printed journal adopted by the house, rejected by the 
senate. 

2. Cumulative and final indexes of bills were prepared and published 
during the session by the legislative reference bureau. 

The index of bills is the most popular public document during the 
legislative session, saving days of time for the members and the public. 

C. Committees. 

1 . Committees were reduced as follows: 

Senate, 42 committees with 255 members to 28 committees with 168 
members; house, 47 committees with 496 members, to 30 committees 
with 248 members. 

1 In summarizing the procedural changes and their results use is made of the 
statement prepared by Myrtle Keegan Mason for bulletin no. 12 of the Nebraska 
legislative reference bureau. This bulletin is now in the hands of Congress- 
man Reavis of the First Nebraska District for publication as a United States 
document. 
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2. Committee meetings set daily in the house from 3 to 6 p.m.; 
in the senate, all Thursday afternoon and from 4 p.m. on other legis- 
lative days. 

3. Committee schedules were arranged and printed so as to permit 
full attendance at committee meetings with no conflicts. 

4. Records kept in committee meetings, and in the house this record 
made a part of each report on bills and printed in journal. 

5. Final action upon bills taken only in regular daylight hours of 
committee meetings. 

Without any known exception all the members of the senate and house 
familiar with the old committee methods and with the new are unan- 
imous in expression of approval for these changes in committee work. 

D. Employees. 

1. The senate reduced its employees from 71 to 50. The house re- 
duced from 71 to 33. The saving by the senate in employees' wages 
over the preceding session was $6,698.60. The saving by the house was 
$19,618.16, a total saving of $26,316.76. 

2. A check established on overtime and extra pay of employees. 

3. A strong committee on employees in the house proved effective 
in securing better efficiency and economy. 

The hardest point to establish and maintain in any public reform is 
that of service as the sole requisite for a place on the pay roll. It is 
agreed by practically all the members of the legislature that the work is 
done fully as well now as when there were two or three times as many 
persons on the pay roll. The adoption of the reform report by the 
house and its partial adoption by the senate have established a new 
standard and tradition respecting legislative work. The mere saving 
in cash is worth all the fight, and the saving in sense of general re- 
sponsibility for honest government is still greater. 

In addition to the above program of reform in legislative procedure 
the joint committee report recommended a budget law, a civil service 
law, an efficiency survey, consolidation of offices and a single house 
legislature. The legislature of 1915 passed a budget law making the 
governor chief budget officer and requiring the auditor to tabulate 
quarterly and give to the press a brief statement of the state expenses 
with comparisons. The present auditor has set a new standard under 
this law by presenting a clear and intelligible statement of the state 
expenditure suitable for popular understanding. Some improvement 
has been made by the governor's budget, but as yet no thorough study 
as contemplated by the act. 
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An efficiency survey act was passed by the legislature of 1915 and 
vetoed by the governor. A few consolidations of state departments 
have been made. A general civil service law for state employees has 
failed in the legislature, but the state board of control has made great 
progress in placing the sixteen state institutions under its charge upon 
a civil service basis. 

Sentiment for the single house legislature is growing rapidly in 
Nebraska. The last two or three state senates have converted thou- 
sands of voters to the proposition. The Farmers Cooperative and 
Educational Union with a membership of 35,000 in the state unani- 
mously approved the abolition of the state senate at its state convention 
January, 1918. 

At the November election of this year Nebraska voters will cast 
their ballots for and against a constitutional convention, with good 
prospects for the convention. 

The legislature of 1917 held the ground won by that of 1915 in the 
matter of legislative procedure, and made a gain in the direction of 
revision of bills. 

Addison E. Sheldon. 

Director Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau. 



Pensions for Public Employees. In recent years there has been much 
legislation relating to pension systems for public employees. The pen- 
sion systems established by such legislation have, with but few excep- 
tions, been financially unsound in that no adequate provision has been 
made to procure or accumulate the funds necessary to pay the proposed 
pensions, nor has there been a general appreciation of the enormous 
ultimate cost of the pension systems created. 

Although at their latest sessions, a number of states (including Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, and New 
York) enacted further legislation of the same general character as 
that just described, there were passed in 1917 a few laws that represent 
distinct advances in the direction of sound pension plans. Thus, the 
act of the New York legislature relating to the teachers' retirement 
fund of New York City and the act of the Pennsylvania legislature es- 
tablishing a public school employees retirement system for the state of 
Pennsylvania provide pension systems that promise to be permanent 
institutions. These systems are so constructed that the payment of 
the retiring allowances is to be made under careful actuarial super- 
vision, of such a nature that funds are provided for all the pensions 
promised. 



